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“English is like the dollar’’: 
hard currency ideology and the status of English in Peru 


MERCEDES NINO-MURCIA* 


ABSTRACT: This paper presents observations from an agro-pastoral village in the Andes, at the periphery 
of Lima and from an upper-class shopping area, and discusses attitudes toward the state-driven promotion 
of English. In these communities, a nearly universal ideology in Peru manifests itself in the belief that “hard 
currency” cultural capital in the form of English competence is needed for technological advancement, 
employment opportunities, national progress and international travel. In education, there are increasing 
but ineffectual investments in public schools and a mushrooming private school industry. The struggle for 
linguistic distinction generates a low level language war, where colonially rooted anxieties about race and 
class come into conflict with popular aspirations for social mobility. 


INTRODUCTION' 


Almost everyone in Peru covets knowledge of the English language. In rural as well as in 
urban Peru, English knowledge is seen as a door to better employment and higher social 
status for younger generations, as a way to gain prestige and as a sign of “distinction” 
(Bourdieu, 1984). English has become a valued linguistic currency, a form of cultural 
capital (Bourdieu, 1991). But most of all, English is seen as a requirement imposed by 
globalization and a global market. Learning English has become a component of an 
“imagined global citizenship,” one of the many ways of “imagining globalization.” 
“Global” is one of the ‘““most powerful terms in our geographical and social imagination” 
(Massey, 1999: 27, 33), and in Peru’s. 

Because it is seen as the linguistic currency that makes one a potential actor in the global 
marketplace, English has acquired special — perhaps inflated — standing among forms of 
cultural capital. “El inglés es como el dolar’’ (‘English is like the dollar’) a taxi driver told 
me in Lima in June, 2001. This analogy, or similar ones, were voiced by other Peruvians 
when asked how they judge the importance of learning English. Language and currency 
are equated in a very overt form (Bourdieu, 1991, 1993). Another taxi driver commented, 
“El inglés en el mundo de hoy es un mal necesario, lo necesitamos si o si’ (‘English in 
today’s world is a necessary evil, we need it, one way or another’). In the rest of our 
conversation, he expressed resentment about this particular demand, but he perceived it as 
inevitable: ““No que sea lo mejor para nosotros pero no podemos escapar de la urgencia de 
aprenderlo” (‘Maybe it’s not the best thing for us [Peruvians], but we can’t escape the 
urgent need to learn it’). Asked why he felt resentment, the same driver replied “por la 
amenaza de la americanizacion”’ (‘because of the threat of Americanization’). 

Calvet further elaborates Bourdieu’s theory in terms of money-language analogy (1998). 
As he points out, travelers around the world value some currencies more than others. For 
business transactions dollars, francs, or marks, and nowadays, euros, are usually preferred 
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over local currency. It is the same with languages, Calvet continues, since speakers prefer 
or reject a language for reasons of prestige or contempt. “There is something like a ‘stock 
market of languages’” (Calvet, 1998: 88). Nothing could describe more neatly the 
linguistic situation in Peru. 

In order to contextualize the currency metaphor in Peru, we need to consider the state of 
its currency system. As of 2002 Peru is de facto a two-currency country, with Nuevos Soles 
used for smaller and short-term transactions, and dollars for larger, long-term ones, 
without regard for whether the transaction is local or international. Dollar transactions 
especially include (1) overseas remittances, (2) investments, (3) expensive, major, durable 
purchases, (4) luxury purchases, (5) government-to-government and bank-to-bank trans- 
actions, and (6) travel. One might add a tacit but very important (7), namely smuggling, 
money laundering, bribes, and other high-yielding illegal transactions. Number (7) in effect 
pictures dollars as the stuff of which hidden, effective power is made, as opposed to the 
stuff of which public, false, ineffectual, legal power is made. As a result, soles are seen as a 
less “real” money, a symbol of Peru’s weakness in major-power finance, and of the 
marginalization from effective power of those who only own soles. 

A good example of the current state of the money metaphor is the fact that in 2002, 
among the alasithas or miniature commodities which people buy for ritual purposes at the 
Copacabana pilgrimage, there were innumerable bundles of miniature dollars, and also of 
euros, but none at all of soles or of bolivianos, even though the latter are the currencies with 
which alasithas are actually bought.* 

The perception of the English language as the strongest linguistic currency in today’s 
society, or more pointedly, as an equivalent of the American dollar, as something that 
needs to be attained in order to participate as a consumer in the global market, has 
transformed the study of English from an instructional activity, a tool for learning, into an 
object of consumption. Consuming English by watching movies, using the internet, 
listening to CNN or reading any kind of literature in English has become a sign of 
sophistication, “distinction,” an accumulation of a particular form of cultural capital 
(Bourdieu, 1990: 22).7 


WORLD ENGLISHES AND GLOBALIZATIONS 


Braj Kachru’s synthesis (1997) represents the spread of English as a global language in 
three concentric circles: Inner, Outer and Expanding. The first circle includes countries in 
which English is used as the native language; the second, countries in which English has 
been adopted as a national language, at times in conjunction with native language(s); and 
the last, the Expanding circle, countries in which English is taught and used as a foreign 
language. South America, except perhaps for Guyana, belongs to the Expanding circle. 

Kachru’s “spatial”? model (localization) asks us to recognize ‘‘a different kind of 
difference’ for each group engaged in English. An older habit of thinking about English 
as expanding uniformly through time into successive spaces tends to obscure such 
differences among differences. Chronological references imply that in the process of 
becoming “global”? each group in the world could be assessed as ‘“‘advanced,” ‘“‘some 
way behind,” or even ‘“‘backward.”’ But if one puts the emphasis on spatial comparisons, 
one can locate each English as working, in one way or another, among co-existing groups 
with different cultural and ethnic backgrounds and some degree of autonomy from each 
other. Englishes then cease to figure simply as elements of “one linear story.”’ This permits 
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a better sociolinguistic analysis. Thinking spatially about English globalization certainly 
facilitates the interpretation of its spread in Peru: “[a] connection between real spatializa- 
tion and the possibility of different stories, and of the existence of alterity, begins to 
emerge” (Massey, 1999: 30 and passim). 

While the term “world Englishes’? recognizes the pluralistic functions of the language 
(Kachru, 1997: 215), globalization is usually presented as a uniform and single phenom- 
enon. Varied local responses to globalization have long been underplayed if not ignored. 
However, as Santos (1998: 347-52) points out, although most definitions of globalization 
revolve around the economy, it seems imperative to include social, political and cultural 
dimensions within this definition. Globalization is an analytical construct; it nowhere 
exists concretely except as instantiated in a particular society and culture. 

Since globalization consists of changing social relations and, as such, generates both 
tension and conflict, it is also continually changing. For this reason the use of the term 
“slobalizations” would better reflect these uneven and ever-changing relations as well as 
the multiple asymmetries of which global processes consist. Globalization is defined as 
follows (Santos, 1993: 348): 


El proceso por medio del cual una condicion o entidad local dada tiene éxito en extender su rango 
de accion sobre todo el globo y, haciéndolo, desarrolla la capacidad de designar a una condicion o 
entidad rival adversaria como local. 


‘The process through which a given local condition or entity succeeds in extending its effect 
throughout the globe and, in so doing, manages to designate a contrary rival condition or entity as 
local.’ 


One of the implications of Santos’ definition is that any advance of a globalization 
entails the localization of some given phenomenon. In linguistic terms, Santos proposes as 
an example the use of English as an international language. “Its expansion worldwide has 
meant the localization of other potentially global languages, as is the case with French” 
(p. 349). And it is of course these cultural domains newly relegated to the “local”? which 
actually carry the major load of daily practice. 

Because of this, a raw globalization which has not instantiated itself locally has limited 
reach. Even CNN, with its worldwide distribution as a single, English-language news 
provider, faces a dilemma over its position abroad. It has reached an audience rich in 
business executives and political elites, but it has failed to penetrate mass markets and, in 
order to gain those segments of the market, ““CNN is having to recognize that the pursuit 
of further success will entail the production of different editions, in different languages, in 
different parts of the world” (Morley and Robins, 1995: 16). A&E’s highly successful series 
“Biography” has run into the same constraint. It now includes a spinoff called ““Biografia — 
Nuestra Gente” (‘Biography — Our People’) about famous Latin Americans. Although the 
title is spoken this way, in Spanish, the screen shows BIOGRAPHY in English.* The 
spread of English is not, then, as saturating as it is believed to be. Somehow the news 
producers and other mass product producers need to come to terms with the different 
market segments that challenge them to find different approaches. The interface between 
the global and the local discourses can no longer be ignored. 

In analyzing the local discourse regarding English, it is necessary to focus on local 
response to the demands of the so-called global discourse. Reversing the generalized 
approach to globalization (and instead limelighting spatialized discourse and ‘‘difference 
among differences’’) I will consider how a local community is responding and reaching out 
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from below. I gathered data in three different locations, the main one was Tupicocha in the 
high Andes. In addition to the interviews conducted there, I asked people about the 
importance of learning English today in two contrasting locations: Larco Mar located in 
an affluent neighborhood in Lima and Chosica, one of Lima’s “edge cities.”’ Chosica is an 
obligatory stop for many buses for the villages in the central Andes, among them those en 
route to and from Tupicocha. It is a very busy, commercialized and crowded town, the 
kind of place where urban and rural culture meet and transform each other. These three 
locations allowed me to obtain data from people of different income levels and social 
backgrounds. 

The dominance of English in today’s world is not questioned here, but there is a lot to 
question about the acceptance of English as the new lingua franca — a cultural project 
imposed from the top, and widely seen as an abrupt, anxiety-producing challenge. 


PERUVIAN LINGUISTIC LANDSCAPE 


Since the arrival of the Europeans, Peru has been a country in which language 
differences sharply reinforce social stratification. Spanish has been the language of prestige 
and power since the consolidation of European dominance in the mid sixteenth century. In 
colonial times, the unequal standing of Amerindian and Spanish languages was expressed 
via an ideology of separate European and Amerindian “republics,” though of course the 
two were fused in economy. The caste-like separation between people called “Indians” and 
Euroamericans called Spaniards or later Creoles, was conceptualized as a matter of race 
which emphasized natural attributes, body type (phenotype) and language difference. 
When language difference is attributed to origin differences, linguistic difference becomes 
“racialized” and it is ideologically problematic (Urciuoli, 1996: 15). 

A modern definition of race in Peru includes “the possibility of subordinating one’s 
phenotype and emphasizing instead one’s intelligence and morality, if these have been 
exposed to the corrective power of ‘education’” (De la Cadena, 2000: 9). Racial 
terminology has become out of fashion and racial segregation has mutated into a subtle 
cultural segregation, reformulating the old Spanish notion of limpieza de sangre,° ‘purity of 
blood’ (Protzel, 1999; De la Cadena, 2000) as a hierarchy based on class, educational 
status, political power, geographical origin (Lima vs. the rest of the country), and social 
provenance (peasant vs. urbanite). Nonetheless, body type is never far from people’s 
thoughts, and every dialect variant, as well as code selection, carries a racial connotation. 

Thus, the indigenous languages (of which Quechua is the most massive, and Aymara 
also important in certain regions) have carried a largely racial stigma since colonial times. 
Their speakers suffer social and linguistic discrimination, promoted, among other agencies, 
by the national educational system. Some of the indigenous/Spanish perceptions born of 
this situation have entered into Peruvian attitudes about the encounter with English. These 
shape the peculiarities of Peruvian “difference” in the world English context. 

According to Lépez (2002: 11), the indigenous population in Peru today is estimated to 
be 25% to 35% of the total national population. However, in regions like the Collao high 
plain and the basin of Lake Titicaca, speakers of Quechua or Aymara could easily reach 
90% of the regional population. Bilingualism is a historically deep-rooted and emotionally 
loaded part of the national linguistic landscape. 

Although the government made the Quechua language co-official in 1975, little has 
changed since that date. Quechua (like other indigenous languages) continues to be 
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“oppressed” (Albo, 1973), in the sense that it holds a subordinate, marked position in 
relation to Spanish and carries negative value associations even for its own speakers. The 
legal change has not penetrated popular awareness. In a study of the language attitudes of 
six Peruvian professionals living in the United States, Gamboa (2002) found that only one 
out of the six participants expressed certainty about both Quechua and Spanish being the 
official languages in Peru. The rest said that the official language was Spanish or that they 
were unsure about the answer. 

Bilingualism in Spanish and an indigenous language is not as highly valued as is 
bilingualism in Spanish and any European language. As a high status foreign language, 
English has become the epitome of the situation in popular consciousness. Spanish- 
European bilingualism is considered an elite attribute, while Spanish-Amerindian 
bilingualism is considered an attribute, if not an essence, of racialized low status. Indeed 
Peruvians other than linguists never conceive of bilingualism as a unitary category, but 
rather perceive two radically different sorts of bilingualism. In terms of cultural capital, 
one is a precious asset, and the other a ruinous deficit (Lopez, 1989). 

How should linguists conceive of such a multilingual framework? There is a theoretical 
or textbook presumption that English and Spanish stand in what Wei (2001: 6) calls a 
“horizontal” relation. That is, the two languages in question “have a similar or equal 
[social] status,” as is the case with French, German and Italian in Switzerland, or 
languages within the European Community. Its logical counterpart, “vertical” bilingual- 
ism, in Wei’s taxonomy refers to unequally stacked bilingualism between languages that 
are closely related, such as a standardized language and a so-called dialect of that 
language. I propose here a revision of Wet’s classification in which vertical bilingualism 
would be the label for a type of bilingualism in which the languages in question have 
unequal social status in the perception of the speakers, as is the case in Peru for bilingual 
individuals with a command of Spanish and Quechua or Aymara. Regardless of the 
mutually “horizontal” standing of English and Spanish in such contexts as diplomacy, in 
Peruvian society as a whole their interplay is part of a pattern that emphasizes the vertical 
or inequality axis above all in sorting out language difference. 

In Peru, a truly “horizontal’’ bilingualism between English and Spanish is imagined, if it 
is imagined at all, only as a sort of utopian endpoint to development ideology. “Folk” or 
“vertical” bilingualism, that is, linguistic difference among strata, is perceived as “reality,” 
and a mostly negative one. Although officialdom occasionally trots out Quechua as a 
folklorized symbol of ‘‘Inka”’ national identity, most of the time it is considered an obstacle 
to the social advancement of the “nation”? (Lopez, 1989). This is ironic, since, in fact, 
informal bilinguals in Quechua or Aymara and Spanish have invented highly functional 
ways to articulate with the Spanish-dominant system and, in their accommodation, offer 
practically no hindrance to the functioning of elite Spanish. The speakers of Quechua 
usually perform better in their second languages (Spanish, or sometimes Aymara) than do 
Spanish-dominant bilinguals in handling English or other European languages. Lopez 
(1989: 92) accordingly asks, 


{por qué a unos se los percibe como exitosos y a otros como deficitarios? gEs que no son tan 
bilingiies los unos como los otros? Vale decir zno son tan iguales unos y otros en lo que a 
capacidad idiomatica se refiere? 


“Why are some perceived as successful and others as deficient? Is it that some are not as bilingual 
as others? Can it be said that some are not as equal as others in terms of linguistic capacity?’ 
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People who speak the normative Spanish (“Castilian”) are perceived as more white, 
more urban, more educated, and more entitled to social respect than others. Everyone 
should learn Spanish, and just about everyone does, but where people “belong” in the 
Spanish language orbit depends on their social rank. Quechua-dominant speakers, or 
Spanish-dominant speakers with the phonological habits typical of Quechua regions, are 
considered by the fortunate to be in proper role when using a humble vernacular Spanish 
but are viciously ridiculed when they attempt high register forms. When people who do not 
“belong” in high status roles speak so, they incur the damning word huachaferia. A 
dictionary of Peruvianisms defines huachaferia “pretension en ciertos niveles sociales a 
imitar a extranjeros y a las clases altas de la sociedad,” ‘the pretension in certain [lower] 
social classes to imitate foreigners and upper social classes’ (Ugarte Chamorro, 1997: 161). 
The idealized standing of any given language behavior within a veiled caste ideology 
affects evaluation of that language behavior’s “rightness” or cultural capital value more 
than its functional reach or communicative efficiency does. Within this framework, 
English is accorded a privileged position. As we will see, English exerts the gravitational 
pull of prestige on almost everyone, but people’s pre-existing standing within the 
Amerindian-‘‘Castilian” hierarchy affects how their linguistic movements are perceived. 

Peruvians tend to imagine an implicit language prestige analogy: 


Quechua : Spanish : : Spanish : English 


That is to say that Quechua is to Spanish as Spanish is to English, where in each case the 
latter is the more prestigious. This analogy is the common subject of many jokes, like the 
old saw about Guaman (Quechua) who became Guzman (Spanish) and then, Goodman 
(English). It forms a leitmotif in brilliant comedy routines by the bilingual street 
performers known as “El Cholo Cibernético y la Madam Pituca,’’ “The Cybernetic 
Halfbreed and Madame DeLuxe’. Peruvians who have traveled in the USA sometimes 
comment on their unhappy realization that Spanish has a status in the USA somewhat like 
that of Quechua in Peru. 

So English as Peruvians sense it is not some generic “world English” but English as 
evaluated within a local language mentality. One very clear expression of this situation 
appeared in an article from E/ Comercio, Lima’s most widely respected elite newspaper 
(August 4, 2002). The author, Avilés Hurtado, protests venomously about the use of 
English phrases by lower-class limefios.° It concerns the use of English in commercial signs, 
not speech. The author calls this a huachaferia of the worst kind. As when Quechua- 
speakers attempt a high register in Spanish, the impropriety consists of their not staying 
where they ‘‘belong.”’ This article, published as news coverage and not an editorial column, 
objects to ‘“‘la palabra puesta en vitrina como simple objeto Ilamativo y no comunicativo,”’ 
‘the word placed in a showcase just as an appealing object and not as a communication’. 
As we will see, such use is far from peculiar to lower-prestige groups. What the writer sees 
as grotesque is the display of English by the sort of people who are not entitled by their 
overall standing to make such appeals, e.g., a hotel operator in the grimy borough of El 
Agustino. Many Peruvians, Limefios in particular, are not against the infiltration of 
English, but they feel there is a right way to do it, namely schooling. They feel especially 
that enrollment in high-quality private schools, which inculcate manners suitable for 
international elite travel, gives students not just the ability but the right to grasp English. 
Those who hold on to English words in other ways or for other motives are seen as 
ridiculous if not despicable. 
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Stores, restaurants, gas stations, and more have English-language names such as Video 
Market, Auto-clean Service, Valet Parking, and often borrow English terms linked to 
technology and science. Verbs derived from English, like printear ‘to print’, deletear ‘to 
delete’, chatear ‘to chat’, etc., have won generalized use. At several internet cafes in Lima, I 
asked the users of such terms why they prefer the English-derived word when the Spanish 
language has synonyms for them, and they replied, ‘““because those are the ones understood 
by everyone,” or “they are more precise for computing,” or simply “I don’t know.” A flyer 
distributed in the streets says: “Ahora puedes regalar un Movie Pass,” ‘Now you can give a 
Movie Pass as a gift’. Examples like this are very common in Lima streets, in pamphlets, 
commercials, advertisements, and menus. This is in no way a particularly Peruvian trend. 
It is a more or less general one in all Latin American countries. 


ENGLISH IN THE PERUVIAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Amid this linguistic landscape the place of English in state-sponsored non-elite educa- 
tion becomes, as we will see, problematic. Foreign language instruction is mandatory in the 
national official curriculum. In both public and private schools, English gets more 
attention than any other foreign language. Private schools’ advertisements usually high- 
light English as an important part of the curriculum, a feature supposedly to attract more 
and better students. Especially among the educated classes, English has become an 
important status marker and is perceived as the most useful linguistic resource. Bilingual 
schools proliferate in Lima and ever more so in the provinces (Perla Gamboa, personal 
communication). 

Bilingual schools heavily invest human resources and money in good foreign language 
instruction. Bilingual schools enjoy the best reputation for bringing children to social 
mobility. Parents want their children to become competent in English at any cost: ‘“‘que 
ellos logren lo que nosotros no logramos,”’ ‘so they can achieve what we could not’, as one 
father of three bilingual-school pupils in Lima put it. Those who can afford the high fees 
constitute a minority. Even well-off children find it hard to enroll because of high demand 
for bilingual education. 

Educational offerings are advertised in the media (newspapers, television and maga- 
zines) in various ways. In an article published by E/ Comercio, a teacher from the Colegio 
Casuarinas in Monterrico, one of Lima’s most affluent neighborhoods, describes schools 
for the upper classes: 


[Nuestro programa de inglés abarca el 50% del tiempo del alumno, con un grado de intensidad 
que le permite hablar fluidamente desde primaria y graduarse con facilidad con certificaciones 
TOEFL y examenes internacionales de Cambridge e Internacional Baccalaureate. 


“Our English program takes up 50% of the student’s time, with a level of intensity that permits him 
to speak fluently from grade school onward, and to easily graduate at TOEFL certification level 
as well as satisfying international exam requirements from Cambridge and the International 
Baccalaureate.’ 


Other languages also receive attention but less than English. This same teacher indicates 
that during the elementary years the students also learn German and, in high school, 
French (E£/7 Comercio, June 16, 2001, p. 25). Schools like this one and other bilingual 
schools, with strong resources and well-trained teachers, provide quality instruction and 
their students do indeed achieve a good command of the English language. Entrance to the 
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bilingual schools is highly competitive and expensive, but parents consider it a worthwhile 
effort. By attending bilingual schools, children are exposed to the foreign language at an 
early age, hear and use the language, and study other curricular subjects in the target 
language. In other words, they grow up with the language. The school provides an 
environment that is closer to the total immersion situation for the native speakers of the 
second language. These students and their parents tend to be critical of less enriched routes 
toward English, which they regard as huachafo as well as inadequate. Enriched language 
education, with foreign language as the medium for teaching other subjects, is by no means 
available in all urban schools, let alone rural schools. If the parents cannot afford to pay 
high fees, or if their children are not admitted to bilingual schools, they try to arrange some 
type of private tutoring. Study abroad also figures on parents’ wish lists for their children. 

Gamboa’s (2002) findings also confirm the Peruvian middle-class linguistic preference 
for English courses, even when the options for French or German exist. Her informants 
also explain that they chose English both for the social mobility it supposedly provides, 
and its usefulness in their professional environments. Gamboa’s informants reportedly are 
more familiar with European languages than with indigenous languages spoken in their 
country, and anyone familiar with middle- or upper-class Lima can confirm this. The Lima 
sectors, whom such English-schooled learners accuse of huachaferia in displaying com- 
mercial signs with English words, consist in good part of people who are already bilingual, 
but in the stigmatized Amerindian languages. Most such limefios hide their bilingual 
competence except among intimates and countrymen from their provincial homes. Their 
English, such as it is, tends to come from low-end commercial night schools or just from 
informal self-teaching out of ‘‘easy English”’ newsprint booklets which are widely available 
in market stalls for prices in the range of one sol (US$0.30). 

Middle-range to low-end language institutes offer language courses meeting on 
Saturdays and evenings. In the 2001 yellow pages of metropolitan Lima’s phone book 
the total number of institutions offering language instruction of any sort was 147. Many 
more exist at informal level, below the (rather expensive) threshold of commercial 
telephone access. Of those with phone listings, 28 offered Spanish-language instruction 
for foreign students (not included here because it is not intended for Peruvians) and 10 
announced languages (“‘idiomas’’) in general without specification. Of the remaining 109, 
67 offered English, 14 French, 9 Portuguese, 7 Italian, 6 German, 3 Japanese, and 3 
Quechua. 

Language schools that offer English instruction, therefore, account for 61 percent of all 
advertisements for language instruction or language services in metropolitan Lima and 
hold the predominant segment of the linguistic marketplace. 

There are two professional associations for English language teachers in Peru: Peru 
TESOL (Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages) and APPI (Asociacion 
Peruana de Profesores de Inglés). According to Liliana Nufiez (personal communication), 
Honorary President and Founder of Peru TESOL, there are approximately 2,400 members 
in Peru TESOL, while APPI has 400 members. This appears to be only a fraction of the 
English teaching population; data collected by local publishing companies indicates the 
number exceeds 4,000. 

Regarding the number of students in English courses, Nufiez continues, there are no 
exact figures. Since language institutes give short courses with monthly graduations their 
clientele is hard to estimate. If we added these to schools where English is obligatory, 
public schools with nominal English instruction, and to universities whose language 
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Figure 1. Private Language Institutes in Lima 
Source: Phone Book “Lima metropolitana y Callao.” Yellow Pages (2001) 


curriculum includes it as an option for undergraduates, the figures are sure to be huge. Just 
to give us an idea, Nufez says, that the leading language institute in Lima has three 
locations and the average number of students per month is about 29,000. 

This predominance of English institutes or special language schools in Peru is consistent 
with the rest the world (Bamgbose, 2001). As Bamgbose points out, it also, “raises the issue 
of opportunism” on the part of the language industry. There is an economic advantage for 
those exporting not only the English language but also the ancillary materials for the 
enterprise (Romaine, 1997). English instructional material is marketed aggressively, and it 
can be seen in the newspapers, street signs, telephone books, and TV advertisements. High- 
end British and North American dictionaries sell swiftly despite frightening prices in the 
US$60.00 range, while the cheapest English teaching material sells at prices similar to daily 
newspapers. 


LANGUAGE PRESTIGE IN A RURAL VILLAGE IN THE HIGH ANDES 


Having presented a national sociolinguistic landscape, I now turn to what my findings 
have to say. Tupicocha is an irrigation-based agro-pastoral village at about 3,200 meters 
over sea level, housing 1,543 inhabitants according to a 2001 census conducted by the local 
Health Post. This community is gradually depopulating by emigration. It nonetheless 
retains considerable institutional coherence by maintaining a confederation of corporate 
descent groups (ayllus) of pre-Columbian origin. Its inhabitants are making their way in 
Lima’s urban economy with almost commuter-level closeness to the home village. Those 
Tupicochans who choose to enroll as comuneros work continually in fields and pastures, 
and go to Lima to trade. Many of those who choose not to become enrolled as comuneros 
nonetheless remain involved with the community as wholesalers of its products or in other 
commercial relationships, and most of these take part in Tupicochan “provincial societies”’ 
(urban social and fundraising clubs which underwrite village festivals and public works). 
As a result Tupicocha is to some extent a deterritorialized community. The current 
expansion of its imagined communal context — mostly symbolic, but partly demographic 
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— toward a worldwide non-territory is felt as an extension of processes already long 
underway at regional level. 

Peasants in this Spanish-speaking village, which has higher than average literacy for 
Peru and an exceptionally high productivity of local writings, differ in their perceptions 
regarding the need to acquire English according to the generation to which they belong. 
Interviews were conducted as part of a broader study of the social context of literacy 
practices in Tupicocha. 

People older than 40 do not express any interest in learning English and do not consider 
English worth striving for. The younger generation, from school age to 40, on the other 
hand, see English as a key resource to improve their life. The learning of English, if only 
the rudiments, stands for realizing the dream of emigration, increasing job opportunities 
(an overwhelming worry given the country’s rate of un/underemployment, which hovers 
around 60 percent), making money, entering the global market with its “‘imagined”’ great 
advantages, becoming global citizens, being able to communicate with foreigners who 
most likely will know English regardless of their first language, and winning access to 
better educational opportunities. This belief was often expressed in conversations with 
young members of the community, but the truth is that not one of the participants was 
functional in English. English is a required subject in their village school as in all the 
myriad schools which dot this intensively schooled country. (Since 1969, virtually every 
village, even remote ones which have to be reached by long treks on foot, has acquired a 
school, and all teach the uniform Ministry of Education curriculum, including English.) 
Many young villagers found English a hard subject and sweated over it. But public schools 
are equipped with obsolete techniques and materials. The teachers do not speak the 
language in the least, and accept the teaching of English as a job requirement to be done by 
rote. The system gives absolutely no positive results in command of English, even with 
regard to the most basic expressions. 

As the photograph (Figure 2) shows, in an effort to make English a familiar code for the 
students, hand-made English/Spanish signs are posted around the building. Students in 
one of the advanced classes greeted me with a resounding “good morning” as soon as they 
found out I had come from the United States, but they are not able to understand even a 
simple sentence written in English. 

As Aurelio Ramos Antiporta (26), an alumnus of the village school, assessed his English 
class activities: 


Pero es muy, muy, muy bajo su nivel, si... Te ensefan una palabra y tienes que memorizarla . . . 
Por ejemplo, yo he visto unos escolares que les mandan aprender los numeros. Ellos aprenden 
one, two, three, four, five, asi hasta cien. Pero si de improviso le preguntas, por ejemplo, “ja ver el 
numero 29?” No pueden . . . para llegar a veintinueve tienen que comenzar de nuevo. (June 10, 
2001, tape no. 1, 47-53) 


‘The level of instruction is very very very low, certainly ... They teach you a word and you have to 
memorize it... For example, I have seen students who were taught how to count from one to one 
hundred. They learn one, two, three, four, five, up to one hundred. But if you suddenly ask them, 
for example, “how do you say veintinueve (29)?” They can’t... to get to twenty-nine, they have to 
start counting all over again.’ 


The following fragments of testimonies collected in Tupicoha reveal the meanings that 
learning English had for the younger generation in this monolingual (in Spanish) 
community. They are representative of the prevailing ideology among the younger 
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Figure 2. School signposted in English and Spanish 
Photo by Mercedes Nifio-Murcia. Lettering enhanced for legibility. 


generation that dream of emigration and job opportunities. Some hope to become global 
citizens and others believe that learning English will be enough preparation for the job 
market. 

(1) Luz,’ a young woman (25) from Tupicocha who resides in Lima but wants to leave 
Peru, called me on the community telephone with a sense of urgency. She naively thought 
that because I live in the United States, I could help her to obtain the required visa to 
immigrate to the USA, and she proceeded to explain her reasons for wanting to leave the 
country: 


Mis amigos en Tampa ganan muy bien y me animan a que me vaya para alla. Por favor, ayudeme 


a conseguir la visa. Yo ya he estudiado inglés en la escuela . . . no sé mucho, jpero estoy lista para 
irme! solo necesito la visa pero la embajada no da visas ahora . . . jNecesito un trabajo mejor! 


‘My friends in Tampa are making good money and they are telling me to go there. Please, 


help me get a visa! I have already studied English in school . . . I don’t know much, but I’m 
ready to leave! I just need to get the visa but the embassy is not giving any now... I need a 
better job!’ 
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Luz sounded stressed and eager to get out of the country. When I asked about her 
reason for learning English in the first place, her reply was “‘pues quiero irme a los Estados, 
pe’’ ‘because I want to go to the United States, pe’. There was no doubt in her mind that in 
the United States she would earn a good salary. To her, English proficiency seems linked to 
both immigration and making money. Pe is a discourse marker signaling to the listener 
that the speaker’s statement (of shared knowledge) cannot be ignored (Zavala, 2001). 

For the participants, the United States is not only an imagined geographical site, but 
also the land where their needs will be fulfilled. The irony is that the rhetoric of free trade, 
global market and capital flow comes together with tightening frontiers to prevent human 
flow. Luz’s illusions aside, English is in reality a very minimal factor in whether people are 
able to surmount the barrier. While the popular media contain vast amounts of false 
information about both English and the countries where it prevails, they give little or no 
accurate information about how in fact the immigration/illegal migration system works. It 
is the financial requirements of the embassy, not the language factor at all, which actually 
sets limits on legal access to the USA. While capital and goods can “freely” move, the 
human element should stay where they ‘“‘belong’’ (Massey, 1999). 

(2) José, a young man (26) who completed high school at the local school and wants to 
learn English while he takes distance learning courses on the internet. 


Deseo estudiar en la universidad pero no tengo los recursos necesarios en este momento. Por eso, 
he decidido tomar cursos a distancia por Internet. Quiero programas de universidades en 
Inglaterra, cursos en inglés. Podré aprender inglés a la vez que tome los cursos a distancia. 
Ademas, hoy en dia sin inglés, no eres nadie. 


‘I want to attend the university but I can’t afford it right now. So, I have decided to take distance 
learning courses on the internet. I want programs offered by universities based in England, 
courses in English. I will learn English while I take internet courses. Besides, if you don’t know 
English nowadays, you are nobody.’ 


José is a very intelligent person, with a genuine desire to learn. In several conversations 
with this young man, I tried to convey the idea that taking content courses in English 
without knowing the language of instruction would be very difficult, if not impossible. 
Nonetheless, he seemed inflexibly determined to go ahead with his plan. On one occasion, 
we went to Lima together to get access to the internet so I could translate UK university 
web pages. As he looked for distance learning course descriptions, I suggested courses 
offered in Spanish from Spain or other Spanish-speaking countries, but he was adamant in 
his decision. He wanted English! After I returned to the United States, he informed me by 
email that he was learning English by listening to music, movies and an interactive 
program. He sounded really excited, as if his dream were finally becoming reality: 


También quiero contarte que estoy practicando el Inglés por lo menos dos horas. Me estoy 
preocupando por aprender a oir mejor es por ello que escucho musica netamente en inglés aunque 
siempre me ha gustado, veo peliculas sin doblarlas al espafiol y me esfuerzo por ESCUCHAR y 
entender que es por ahora lo que mas me interesa 0 sea educar mi sentido auditivo, también estoy 
practicando en mi PC .. . compré un programa para el aprendizaje de inglés viene en doce CDs y 
es bastante interactivo hay desde juegos hasta tests con imagenes y audio, el software se llama 
Discovery. (emphasis in the original) 


‘T also want to tell you that I am practicing English at least two hours a day. I am trying to learn to 
hear better, that’s why I only listen to music in English even though I have always liked it, I watch 
movies that are not dubbed to Spanish and I try hard to LISTEN and understand which is what 
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most interests me for now, to educate my auditory sense; also I am practicing on my PC... I 
bought a program to learn English it comes in twelve CDs and it’s fairly interactive there’s 
everything from games to tests with images and audio, the software is called Discovery.’ 


Since José has a fascination with computers, he also emphasized the pragmatic 
advantages of learning English. “If I knew English, I would understand the instructions 
booklets that come with computer parts. It would be so much easier.”’ All the same, it is the 
idea of being able to participate in a “global” society and gaining status which dominate 
his motivation to learn the English language. 

(3) The young doctor at the Health Post (32), originally from Lima, working in 
Tupicocha, regrets not having learned English during the years of her education and 
notes how she feels this deficiency: 


jQué lastima! Aunque en mi programa de estudios habia cursos de inglés, dos horas a la semana, 
no aprendi nada pues cada curso comenzaba con lo basico, siempre lo mismo, sin avanzar. En 
cada afio de estudios secundarios repetiamos las mismas frases basicas, fuera de contexto, 
repeticiones mecanicas sin ningun significado. 


‘What a pity! Even though there were English courses in my program of study, two hours every 
week, I didn’t learn anything because every course began with the basics, always the same thing, 
without ever advancing. Every year of secondary studies we repeated the same basic phrases, out 
of context, mechanical repetitions without any meaning.’ 


It is striking that this young professional, from an urban educational background 
assesses English instruction in Lima the same way villagers assess their local school. Both 
complain about the lack of resources, about non-interactive teaching methods, and about 
rote repetition. The doctor, however, expresses more realistic expectations about the use of 
English in her professional life: 


El inglés podria serme muy util para navegar en internet y para tener acceso a cierta literatura 
médica. 


‘English would be very useful for me, to use the internet and to have access to certain medical 
literature.’ 


(4) Alberto, a recent graduate from the village high school (18) who goes to Lima to 
study English and returns to the village on the weekends, says he just wants to learn 
English. He and his parents believe that English instruction is the only thing he needs for 
now, and that then he could immigrate to the United States. In their minds, knowing 
English will suffice to prepare him for the job market. 


Estudio inglés en Lima y trabajo en una bodega para ganar dinero. Mis padres me apoyan porque 
ellos también quieren que yo aprenda inglés. En el colegio en Tupicocha no aprendi pero en Lima 
voy a aprender y asi me puedo ir a los Estados. 


‘I study English in Lima and work in a warehouse to make a living. My parents support me 
because they also want me to learn English. In Tupicocha I didn’t learn it but in Lima I am going 
to learn it and then I can go to the States.’ 


On one occasion, I asked him and his mother why they did not consider the possibility of 
studying English while also learning a trade. They just reiterated in different ways that 
once Alberto learns English, he will find the right job. They too embrace the illusion that 
learning English is the key to emigration. 
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These excerpts illustrate a general situation with the same symbolic meaning. All of 
them, with the exception of the village doctor, greatly underestimate the means, time and 
effort needed. The doctor alone has realistic expectations. Not once did she mention 
learning English in order to leave the country. She has a medical degree and a job that 
fulfills her needs. It is those in most need who invest most in mistaken strategies. They 
expect to master English quickly, and having learned it, gain social status and find the 
opportunities that now seem so elusive. 

Village perceptions about the need to master English cannot be taken in isolation from 
the national landscape. As Massey argues, places are not bounded homogenous areas. 
Rather, these are spaces suffused with influences that may not have been autochthonous 
but now have acclimated and act as authentically local forces shaping local identities (cited 
in Morley and Robins, 1995: 128). Lima, in addition to being the capital of the country and 
the center toward which Tupicocha gravitates, is within travel range for Tupicochans. 
What they see and do there has relevance to our discussion. Language attitudes in Lima 
are well known in Tupicocha and affect choices. 


PERCEPTIONS OF THE IMPORTANCE OF LEARNING ENGLISH 


Gugemberger (1990) conducted a study in 1981 in Prolongacion Goyeneche, one of the 
several Peruvian pueblos jévenes (self-built migrant neighborhoods) in Peru’s second 
largest city, Arequipa. The study regards migration and linguistic displacement. It contains 
a question about a language choice for respondents’ children, giving Quechua and English 
as the two options. Half of them, 49.3%, chose English, 44.4% chose Quechua and 5.9% 
considered the two languages to be of equal importance. Of the children themselves, 
56.3%, chose English as the most important language. Their responses, 20 years ago, were 
more inclined toward Quechua than the ones I obtained in 2001. 

In my study in 2001, I questioned people in the streets, in two shopping centers 
frequented by consumers of dissimilar income and social class. One of the sites is Larco 
Mar, a brand-new shopping center in an affluent neighborhood of Lima. Elegantly built 
into the side of an ocean cliff-top, Larco Mar is where people from the upper and middle 
classes shop and hang out. The shops sell fine consumer goods more expensive than those 
in other areas of the city, and it is considered a site of distinction. The other site is Chosica, 
one of Lima’s “edge cities,” located 860 meters above sea level, an outlaying town in the 
foothills of the Andes, 80 kilometers from Lima by the central highway. Chosica functions 
bilaterally as a growth periphery of the eastern cluster of pueblos jovenes, and at the same 
time, as a staging area where peasants and traders from the whole central sierra make their 
tambos (resting places) so they can lodge, ship, and shop more cheaply and conveniently 
than Lima’s congested central districts allow. The resulting loud, crowded, low-status 
urban scenes are rapidly eroding Chosica’s former standing as a spa or resort for wealthy 
urbanites, but gingerbread architecture and leafy sidestreets still recall Chosica’s self-image 
as a historic elite town where ‘“‘Creole” mores are perfected. Because rural and urban 
contexts have come to overlap ever more densely during the last decades of the twentieth 
century, the difference between these two marketplaces cannot be considered as simply an 
urban-rural dichotomy. 

I asked 20 individuals if they were given Quechua and English as the two options to 
learn, which they would choose. All but one said “inglés” without any hesitation. I 
took note of comparisons between the two sites where opinion was gathered, the 
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abovementioned locales of Chosica and Larco Mar. The 20 participants were randomly 
selected from among their respective and very different clienteles. Questions were asked 
orally and answers were recorded in writing by the researcher. 

Chosica, is frequented by low and middle income people, most of them provincial 
consumers who would not be able to afford the high prices in the fancy shopping center in 
Lima. My respondents identified themselves as serrano ‘highlander’ or de provincia ‘from 
the country’, terms which connote but also soften the racial suggestion of nonwhiteness. 
Degregori, in a study on migrants in San Martin de Porres (2002: 173), holds that such self- 
definition implies a new definition of peruanidad, different from the “official” taxonomy, 
and reflecting a confluence of ethnicity, class and regional identities. In my study, six out of 
the ten people interrogated in Lima said they were “limefios” and four described 
themselves as ‘“‘de provincia.”’ In Chosica six out of the ten people interrogated said 
they were from one of the provinces and described themselves as “de provincia.” One 
described himself as “limefio,” and three who were from different villages in the Andes 
described themselves as “‘serranos.” Their responses show that they think of “de 
provincia” as the opposite of “limefio” and/or as “‘serrano’”’ as the opposite of 
“costeno.” 

Without hesitation, the respondents in Lima said that given the option between Quechua 
and English, they would definitely choose English as the most important language for 
themselves and for their children. One of them even said “Quechua? What for?’ The 
reasons given in Lima for choosing English over Quechua included: to study in the United 
States, to travel in the USA and in Europe, to be able to function better in their jobs, and 
to have better economic opportunities. In Chosica, the responses mentioned the alleged 
need for English in today’s world, job opportunities including notably tourism, and other 
money concerns. Two of them considered it a manner to reach the American dream. 

Eighteen (90 percent) of them, all of the respondents in Lima and eight in Chosica want 
to learn English if they are given the option and consider English the most important 
language for themselves and for their children. Two participants (10 percent) in Chosica 
consider both languages equally important for Peruvians. In my view, this sample, though 
small, does accurately illustrate widespread ideas about the importance of learning 
English. 


ADVERTISING ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 


In the main national Peruvian newspapers and magazines, English instruction is 
advertised as the key to success in the professional world. “El inglés te abrira muchas 
puertas .. . si lo dominas” ‘English will open many doors for you . . . if you master it’, 
reads an announcement for English that appeared in E/ Comercio (July 29, 2001). In the 
same issue, different ads present variations of the same theme: English knowledge is a basic 
factor in finding a good white-collar job or in advancing professionally: ““En una entrevista 
de trabajo una sola pregunta puede definir tu éxito. Do you Speak English” ‘In a job 
interview a single question can decide your success. Do you speak English?’ (p. C9). And in 
the same issue (p. C6) a variation of the same theme: “;No habla Ud. Inglés? |No permita 
que esta pregunta sea un obstaculo en su desarrollo profesional!” ‘Don’t you speak 
English? Don’t let this question be an obstacle in your professional development!’ Others 
make unrealistic promises: “Desde el primer mes hablas inglés AMERICANO con nuestro 
método exclusivo de ensefianza vivencial” ‘From the first month of studying American 
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English, you will speak it, thanks to our exclusive real life-experiences method.’ 
Advertisements like these embody all the ideas discussed above as about English as 
symbolic, social and cultural capital. 

In her study of multilingual advertising, Piller (2001) classifies examples like these as 
primary and secondary advertising discourse: a language-related service is offered (primary 
discourse) but the ad also contains suggestions about how consumption of the advertised 
product, English, is closely linked (secondary discourse) to other goods, namely, career 
success. 

Consider the following example of the marketing of English, in a television commercial 
that was well known in Peru in recent years. It was described to me by a Peruvian 
journalist, Monica Chavez Cappellini (personal communication). The scene takes place on 
a main thoroughfare of Lima. A striking blond woman walking down the street 
approaches a traffic cop, and says: “I like you guy.” The policeman’s face clearly shows 
that he understands nothing and gives her an odd look. She repeats, more provocatively, “I 
like you guy.” Finally, he says ““Yugay?: Ahhhhh Yungay. Si, sefiorita, baje dos cuadras a 
la derecha”’ “Yes, Miss, Yungay is down two blocks and to the right’. The ad ends with the 
name of the institute for English language. The message is that if you don’t study English, 
you will miss terrific opportunities in life. 

The classified ads in any newspaper include a good command of the English language 
among the requirements for several jobs, but these positions also require particular work- 
related competencies. It is at best misleading to think that by simply learning the English 
language, applicants will get their dream jobs. Television commercials and other popular 
media also convey the message that learning English is necessary. 

It seems that Peru’s advertising discourse of English instruction differs little from other 
nations’ (Bamgbose, 2001). It reflects a worldwide rhetoric in which globalization is 
presented as a matter of fact, as a global market wherein capital flows via a lingua franca: 
English. 


MEDIA AND THE “GLOBAL” RHETORIC AND WORLDVIEW 


Television, movies and broadcasting also promote globalization discourse. Audiences 
have come to “imagine” themselves as members of a growing global community, in part 
influenced by the media. International media in Peru, represented mainly by Hollywood 
movies, music videos and CNN, disseminate a certain worldview, a likeness of what is 
known as the American dream, and make many tacit suggestions about how to realize that 
dream. Distribution networks spread Hollywood products so efficiently that 95 percent of 
the Peruvian market is dominated by its movies.® 

Although I do not endorse the simplistic “hypodermic”? model of media effects by 
assuming that media have direct and inevitable cultural effects on presumably passive 
spectators, neither do I endorse the position that the dominance of Hollywood has no 
cultural consequences. Several researchers have conducted studies that amply demonstrate 
different readings of American media products, depending on the cultural background of 
the audiences, their history and their own worldview, thus we must balance an acceptance 
that the audiences are in certain respects active in their choice, consumption and 
interpretation of media texts, with a recognition of how activity is framed and limited, 
in its different modalities and varieties, by the dynamics of cultural power (Morley and 
Robins, 1995: 127). 
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Peruvian TV is saturated with English language and other foreign programming. (As 
well as the US, Mexico, Brazil, Italy, Taiwan, and a few other countries contribute to the 
media stream. At the high end, in cable markets, there tend to be more different sources.) 
The reception issue is worth discussing here. Shows are being interpreted in a different 
way. For example, Sanford and Son which was understood in the USA as a mild, racial/ 
ethnically tinged satire about what society looks like from lower statuses upward, did not 
appear in Peru to be about poor people, because the ‘“‘poor”’ depicted in the show had a 
standard of living that would be considered almost rich in parts of Lima. 

Most cinema business is concentrated in Lima, but the provinces and villages also get 
some exposure to the movie industry. Tupicochans have two ways to see movies. The first 
is provided by a family that owns a VCR and brings videos in from Chosica, the closest 
available location, with everybody invited to watch it in their shop on Saturday evenings. 
The second opportunity is provided by a group that comes from Lima during the week and 
shows a movie in the central plaza when it gets dark. The difference between the two is the 
kind of movies that are shown. The shopkeeper usually shows Hollywood material and 
Mexican films, while the latter includes Peruvian movies in addition to the Hollywood 
films. 

It is relevant to this discussion to highlight the movie themes among the Peruvian films 
shown in the Tupicocha plaza. Two movies in particular, Juliana (1986) and Gregorio 
(1984), deserve attention here. Despite the fact that they date from the 1980s, they were 
shown in Tupicocha in 2001 and were as well attended as the Hollywood movies. Both are 
films produced by Grupo Chaski, a group of Peruvian filmmakers who make films about 
the marginal neighborhoods of Lima and the urban adventures of lower-class Peruvian 
children. These two movies have won several international awards. 

Juliana (1986) was shown twice in two months and each time the audience watched it 
with attention. It is about a girl of 12, a street urchin who hangs out with a group of 
teenagers singing in the city buses and selling cigarettes. She defends herself furiously if 
anyone tries to steal anything from her. All of them are struggling to survive. 

Gregorio (1984), is the story of an Andean boy whose family migrates to the city in 
search of a better life. The struggle to survive in the city tears the family apart as each 
member tries in his or her way to adjust to urban life. The film shows the harsh conditions 
for Andeans who migrate to the city. 

Life in the city is depicted as too harsh. We could interpret the filmmaker’s message as 
“staying in the rural community is better than immigrating to the city” but the movies may 
be provoking a different and unintended interpretation on the spectators. If life is that 
harsh in the city and there are no opportunities for success upon immigrating to the city, 
imagining a faraway country, ripe with such opportunities, becomes far more desirable 
than staying where doors are closed. None of the movies seen realistically mentions that 
the faraway country is not opening doors either. 

The other factor that weighs in Tupicocha is that one of its better-known families has a 
member in the United States. This person arrived illegally in the USA, but later obtained a 
degree from a night college and is working with good signs of success. Her elderly parents 
visit their émigré daughter once a year and bring news of what her life is like. As much as 
they enjoy their daughter’s success, they miss the fields, their animals and their community, 
so they always return to their village. At the same time they are always looking forward to 
their next trip to the USA. The emigrant’s parents are peasants of high local prestige, and 
their example has some exemplary weight. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is a mistake to overgeneralize any account of the experience of globalization(s), or to 
de-contextualize the dissimilarities among people in different locations and different social 
strata, as well as differences in the access to the “goods”’ that language/economic discourse 
promises. Different groups have different access to different forms of cultural capital — 
English proficiency included. While for some market opportunities are expanding, for 
others they are narrowing. 

English is currently the most respected and desired foreign language in Peru and is seen 
as intrinsically powerful. English proficiency is sought not out of concern for the richness 
of its literature but more as a pragmatic aid in the search for opportunities. In no single 
instance was English considered an essential function of interpersonal relations. The 
reference is always “away,” to the city, or to the international arena. It most pointedly 
evokes images of the United States, which is seen as an “imagined paradise,” as the land of 
opportunities. Quite unrealistically, the learning of its dominant language is seen as a key 
to a North American future. This brings to mind Bakhtin’s (1981: 271) view of language 


not as an abstract linguistic minimum of a common language, in the sense of a system of 
elementary form (linguistic symbols) guaranteeing a minimum level of comprehension in practical 
communication .. . not as a system of abstract grammatical categories, but rather language 
conceived as ideologically saturated . . . a world view . . . insuring a maximum of mutual 
understanding in all spheres of ideological life. (emphasis in the original) 


This Bakhtinian quote condenses the situation of the English language in Peru where the 
linguistic system is “ideologically saturated.” It entails a particular worldview and plays 
such an important role in shaping ideology. 

In Peru, taxi drivers and journalists, university students and business people express a 
desire and urgent need to learn, at the very least, rudimentary English. Language ideology 
equates the language with the currency, and as some currencies are valued more than 
others, speakers prefer English as the linguistic currency. The fact that the 1990s made 
monetary boundaries permeable but immigration boundaries rigid is not so popularly 
noted. Those who “‘invest” in English language cultural capital have in practice little or no 
access to its marketplace. 

English has nonetheless become a symbol for success, prosperity, technological ability, 
progress, and economic growth. Schools and language academies that provide English 
instruction proliferate in the urban centers. It is the notion of English linguistic power, not 
actual anglophony, that has permeated the social strata. Despite some purist polemics 
about anglification, have-not Peruvians possess few English skills as they possess few 
dollars. Even well educated people rarely reach any functional level of English proficiency. 
Achieving proficiency in English in Peru continues to be a privilege of the upper classes, 
who attend bilingual schools or study and travel abroad. Otherwise, English is seen as the 
distant object of desire whose possession would drastically change one’s life. Like the faked 
global trademarks on bamba ‘counterfeit’ products, English words in Spanish discourse 
satisfy symbolic needs. They connote hopes of success in opening doors to better 
opportunities. “English is like the dollar,” sought for by many, attained by few. 

For most Peruvians, the motivation to learn English is strong. Parents of the new 
generation want to send their children to schools rich in English-language instruction. 
However, in view of the general complaints about the low (almost always null) level of 
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proficiency achieved through regular school teaching (except in top bilingual schools), we 
infer that content and methodology are not now up to accomplishing any linguistic gain. 
Dissatisfaction with the current foreign language instruction in schools is obvious. While 
the ‘‘product” is marketed aggressively by media, a shortage of qualified teachers, limited 
access to educational opportunities, and a lack of teaching materials make it hard to get 
command of the language. 

It is not the first time in the history of Peru that a foreign language has arrived and 
demoted the indigenous languages within the linguistic hierarchy. The English vogue adds 
a layer to a multilayered, multi-coded symbolism of unequal power structures, evolving 
around the Spanish-Amerindian interface and to some degree mimicking its pattern of 
social discriminations. This study of the English in Peru otherwise reaches conclusions 
similar to those of Friedrich (2000) in her analysis of English usage in Brazil. Peruvians, as 
Friedrich points out with reference to Brazilians, ‘“‘are part of the large body of learners 
and users of English in the Expanding circle’ (pp. 215-23). In both countries, attitudes 
toward learning English are similar in that the English language is considered the key to 
success and the learners set unrealistic goals for themselves when they embark on a study 
of the language. English is also seen as the most useful tool for international communica- 
tion. As far as I am informed, Peru has not seen any influential purist campaign launched 
against the dominance of English as is the case reported by Rother (2001) in the New York 
Times for Brazil. According to that article, English contaminates the Portuguese language, 
therefore, in an outburst of “verbal nationalism” the use of English language terms may be 
outlawed there, and legislation is reportedly passing from the lower house to the Brazilian 
Senate. This brings to mind the efforts of the French government to punish the use of 
English terms in France. In Peru, one encounters grumbling about vulgar and unauthor- 
ized English infiltration but little organized discourse of verbal nationalism. 

What we have in Peru is not a defense of the purity of the ‘‘national’” language, as in 
Brazil, but rather a class/race-based debate over the informal, inappropriate use of English, 
as evidenced in Avilés Hurtado’s article in E/ Comercio (2002). This is what is distinctive in 
Peru’s encounter with English as opposed to what is found in Brazil, Québec, or France. 
Mastering English is considered a privilege or an achievement of the upper social classes, 
with the use of English by the lower social classes seen as unacceptable. ““Y reinvidico mi 
derecho a la ignorancia. No del inglés, sino de la huachaferia” ‘I defend my right to be 
ignorant, not of English but of huachafo pretentiousness’, reads the closing sentence of 
Avilés Hurtado’s article, as if to say that it is more honorable to lack English than to 
improvise it. 

The idea I have discussed, and that so many Peruvians have internalized, namely that 
mastering the English language not only makes one a citizen of the world but also fulfills 
emerging practical needs, is itself an example of overgeneralized globalist analysis. It 
projects the “world English” phenomenon as if it were a unitary universal, audible from 
one speaking position, an imaginary and impossible position equidistant from all 
geographic and sociocultural difference. It simplistically places globalization discourse 
into a teleological sequence: “some day we will all be globalized” and “‘we will all speak 
English” — a dubious prophecy, but an irresistible one, because it contains a much-needed 
metaphor for hope. 
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NOTES 


1. I am grateful to people in the community of Tupicocha for their cooperation with my study. To Monica 
Chavez Cappellini, George De Mello, Perla Gamboa, Mirerza Gonzalez-Velez, Consuelo Guayara, and Maisa 
Taha for their valuable comments to earlier versions of this essay. To Kathleen Costello for the translations of 
the quotes in Spanish into English. To Greg Jonhson, for his assistance with the graphics. In particular, I am 
indebted to Frank Salomon whose attentive reading helped me to contextualize my analysis and provided some 
of the data for the study. 

2. Frank Salomon, personal communication. 

3. This essay is supported by ethnographic fieldwork (supported by a 2001 Central Investment Fund for Research 
(CIFRE) grant) from June through August, 2001 in Lima and in Tupicocha, a monolingual (in Spanish) 
village, in the high Andes near Lima. Within this research context, I paid close attention to the meanings that 
learning English had for the inhabitants of different social contexts. I used also a questionnaire with people in 
the streets, randomly selected in two shopping centers with very different clienteles. The questionnaire used is 
available from the researcher. 

. Frank Salomon, personal communication. 

. For many official purposes, Spanish law required certified freedom from the taint of non-Christian ancestry. 

. Iam grateful to Frank Salomon who pointed out the article. 

. Pseudonyms are used to protect the confidentiality of the participants. 

. Distribution is done by three main American distributors: Warner/Fox and UPI (http://www.latin-films.com/ 
cifras). 
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